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REVIEWS IN THE SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 



CAROLYN HOEFER 



The junior high-school movement has grown, in very large 
measure, out of the dissatisfaction with the seventh and eighth 
grades. These grades do not offer courses of study which are 
attractive enough to keep boys and girls in school. In many 
cases they go over in tedious reviews work that has been amply 
covered in previous grades. The reviews do not leave pupils 
with any new experiences and they crowd out of consideration 
informing material which might have been introduced if 
teachers and school officers had insight enough to see the 
possibilities of these grades. Normal seventh- and eighth-grade 
pupils are alert and eager to come into contact with the facts 
about the world in which they live and in which in a few years 
they are to take the part of adult responsibility. They are 
not interested in going over and over again in wearying drill, 
work which has too often passed through at least one repetition 
in grades below the seventh. 

This paper is an effort to make quite definite and explicit 
the basis for the assertion that the seventh and eighth grades 
are full of unjustifiable reviews. The subject is not new. As 
early as 1898, President Charles W. Eliot delivered two 
addresses, one on the subject, "Can school programmes be 
shortened and enriched?" and the other on, "Shortening and 
enriching the grammar school course." In both of these he 
advocates a reduction of the number of reviews, making special 
references to the subjects of arithmetic, reading and physical 
geography. That there is still a tendency to review in these 
grades is evident from a survey of the courses of study which 
are now used. In making this a summary of the statements 
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found in the printed courses of study published by cities, 
recognition must be given to the fact that the exact time spent 
in review is not stated and there is always a possibility that 
the method of the review exercise may be different from the 
method of the original presentation. First, some of the facts 
will be given and later a few comments will be offered on the 
meaning of these facts. 

Lexington, Kentucky, presents an interesting illustration 
and is typical of the courses given in other cities: — 

GRAMMAR 
Low Seventh. 

Review of previous work. Recognition of prepositions, interj ections and 
conjunctions. Nouns, classification, properties, declension use in sentences, 
parsing. 

High Seventh. 

Systematic review; adjectives, classification of sentences, functions of 
words, punctuation and capitalization, plural of compound nouns. 

The work of the low seventh was a review of the work of 
the sixth grade and that of the high seventh a review of the 
fifth and and sixth grades. 

Low and High Eighth. 

Review of the previous grades. Verbs, classification, properties, prin- 
cipal parts, inflection, parsing, analysis and diagraming of compound sen- 
tences. In the low eighth, there was to be a more thorough review and a 
more intensive study of grammar, conjunctions, phrases. 

ARITHMETIC 
Low Seventh. 

1 . Review of the work of the previous grades in oral and written problems. 
1. Continue rapid addition of long columns. 

3. Give many problems in this grade involving the tables of time, 
weights and measures. 

4. Teach with great care the meaning of percentage and its relation to 
common and decimal fractions. 

5. Review topic 5 of the sixth A grade and teach per cent equivalents. 
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6. Teach the three cases of percentage showing the relation to the work 
in common fractions as outlined in sixth A. 

7. Make a practical application of these cases to the subject of profit 
and loss. 

8. In the problems given in this grade all of the arithmetical principles 
should be involved. There should be many such problems all of which should 
be entirely practical. The aim should be to train the reasoning power and 
exercise the judgment of the pupils — their reasoning power and their judg- 
ment not the teacher's. 

High Seventh. 

1. A thorough review of the preceding grade work. 

2. Give many problems involving the principles taught, and lead the 
pupils to reason them out. This is the time to train them to think. 

3. Teach the first case in commission. Practical application. 

4. Teach simple and trade discount with practical application. Review 
bills in this connection. 

5. Teach simple interest by the six per cent and the other method. 

6. Teach how to find the premiums on an insurance policy. 
Low Eighth. 

I . Review the work of the preceding grade. 

1. Teach bank discount, a. Promissory notes with and without interest. 
b. Terms of discount, c. Discount, d. Proceeds. 

3. Give plenty of oral and written problems in this work. Have the 
pupils use their bank throughout the term. Use all of the business forms of 

banking institutions. 

4. Teach ratio and proportion. 

5. Teach square root and its application to the triangle. 

6. Use many problems in this grade that involve all of the principles and 
processes that have been studied throughout the course. 

7. Special drills in rapid addition of whole and mixed numbers contain- 
ing business decimals and common fractions. 

High Eighth. 

I. Review work of the preceding grades. 

1. Review all of the tables of weights and measures that have been taught 
and teach measurements as applied to the triangle, parallelograms, circle 
and cylinders. 

3. Continue to use the bank in this grade, familiarize the pupil with all 
sorts of business forms and acts and prepare them practically for life. Teach 
pupils how to keep simple cash accounts. 
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4. Give a general review of the entire book emphasizing principles. 
This review should last not less than two months. 

5. Continue preception work. 

In comparing this work with that of the lower grades, the 
writer found that the third section of the low seventh was a 
review of the previous grade. These tables were also studied 
in the fifth grade. 

NATURE STUDY AND GEOGRAPHY 
Low Seventh. 

Northwestern Section. Use Tarr and McMurray's Complete Geography, 
Tarr's First Book of Physical Geography. With the aid of these teach the 
Northwestern Section. 

Special: Geysers of Yellowstone Park; Mammoth Cave; review Mt. 
Vesuvius; an earthquake — Charleston, Lisbon, or Caracus; Colorado Canyon; 
Niagara Falls reviewed — (and how formed? Recession and cause). In 
explaining deltas review the Mississippi or Nile Delta. In coral reefs — 
review Great Barrier Reef. Omit Australia Life to Island and Ocean Life. 
In industries review of things taught in Grades V and VI. Give a list of 
the President and his Cabinet. 

Teach United States by Sections not by States 

Special: Effect of the glacier upon the surface; effect of the surface upon 
the industries. Review White Mountains from Grade V; on outline maps, 
place in rivers, lakes, cities, etc. ; forests — (saw mills, paper mills, cities that 
lead to this industry); truck farming; cod fishing; boot and shoe manufacture 
(source from which hides and leathers are obtained. A shoe factory, machines 
and division of labor. Boston as a center for shoe trade and other cities). 
Boston: (Historical Associations History — import of raw material, manu- 
factures, commerce, etc.) 

Yellowstone Park, Grand Canyon, Niagara Falls, Missis- 
sippi River, Boston with the same subdivisions, and farming 
were studied in the fifth. Mount Vesuvius, Nile River, 
glaciers and fishing were studied in the sixth. Practically 
none of this was new material. The same thing was found to 
be true in the high seventh. In the eighth grade the British 
Empire, Germany, France, Austria-Hungary and Asia were 
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discussed. Each of these subjects had been studied in the 
fifth and sixth grades. 

There are evidences that there is a large amount of old 
material utilized in other subjects but the details are too many 
to'^be given here. 

What has been found true in the case of Lexington has 
also been found in other courses of study. The following table 
has been made to show how widespread this waste of time has 
been. The subjects which are marked with an X indicate the 
grades in which the course is not given; those marked with an I 
indicate the grades in which a part if not all of the course is 
reviewed; those marked with an O indicate the grades in which 
new courses are given and those marked with a - indicate 
courses where information was not obtainable. 
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A few quotations taken from courses used in different cities 
will show the similiarity. These have been selected at random. 

ST. JOSEPH, MO. 

Arithmetic, Eighth Grade, Low. 

The work of this grade may be a review of the difficulties in the other 
grades and emphasis placed upon the essential problems of arithmetic. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 

Eighth Grade, High. 

The work of this semester consists entirely of review problems. Before 
requiring the child to solve these, the teacher should have him turn to the 
page on which the subject was first developed and briefly review the 
essentials. 

PORTLAND, OREGON 

Eighth Grade, Low. 

General review of fundamental operations, denominate numbers, per- 
centage, interest, fractions, measurements, business forms, Arabic and Roman 
notations, mensuration, longitude and time. Review and practice problems. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Geography, Eighth Grade, Low. 
Review all essentials. 

TERRE HAUTE, IND. 

Geography, Seventh Grade. 

The earth, latitude, longitude and time, rains, winds and climate; 
general facts of South America, Europe, Asia, Africa. General review of 
Europe and the United States. 

The earth, latitude, longitude and time were studied in the 
third and fourth grades. South America, Europe, Asia, and 
Africa were studied in the fifth grade. 

MICHIGAN CITY, IND. 

Language, Eighth Grade. 

Note what the fourth grade outline says concerning "topical recitations" 
under the head of oral composition. Review Scott and Southward's Lessons 
in English. Review the outlines given in the preceding grades and continue 
along similar lines. 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Language, Seventh Grade. 

Review introduction to previous grade's work. Continue drill in 
strengthening "Sentence Sense," using more difficult compound and complex 
sentences. Review exercises studied in the sixth grade. Synonyms and 
antonyms, word building, letter writing, grammar — review sentences, 
subjects, predicates, phrases, clauses, etc. Teach modifications of nouns, 
pronouns. 

Seventh Grade, High. 

Composition — Review exercises that were studied in the sixth B, sixth A 
and seventh B grades. Complete exercises included in the above pages that 
are not reserved for the eighth grade. 

Grammar — Review sixth B, sixth A and seventh B grades' work. 

MUNCIE, IND. 

Physiology, Eighth Grade. 

The work of the eighth B may continue the talks on topics suggested 
for the seventh grade. The work will, of course, treat in the main the 
subject matter gone over in the earlier grades, but the treatment will be 
more comprehensive. 

The work of the eighth A will, of course, treat in the main the subject 
matter gone over in the earlier grades but the treatment will be more com- 
prehensive. 

Many other quotations could be given here but these will 
suffice to illustrate the extensiveness of review work in the 
seventh and eighth grades. 

Even if one is optimistic about these statements and believes 
that the teachers do not take them too literally, one must be 
discouraged to find that makers of courses of study are very 
seldom sensitive enough to the situation to make any apology 
for the frequent reviews. One would think that the direction 
to review a given subject would from time to time be relieved 
by some such statement as this: "Review North America but 
in taking up the continent this time, stress the trade routes, 
the mineral resources and other matters not fully dealt with in 
the four lower grades where North America has been studied." 
But such relief is seldom found. The review is too frequently 
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described in terms of the text employed and in other ways 
which makes it evident that mere repetition is all that is 
expected. 

One cannot, however, be optimistic about the matter, for 
the majority of teachers have not had the special training 
which is necessary to devise methods of presentation of the old 
material in a new way so that a different point of view will be 
taken by the pupils. A brief survey of the preparation of 
some of our teachers will confirm this fact. 

In Illinois, in 1914, when a number of the courses cited in 
the table were published, there were 2,405 teachers who had 
received no education above the elementary school; there were 
2,718 who had attended high school but did not graduate, and 
8,955 teachers who were graduated from a high school but had 
not attended any other higher educational institution. Only 
a few high schools offer special teachers' courses and it is 
probably safe to say that few of the above number of teachers 
were equipped to do other than to follow the prescribed course 
of study. Out of New Jersey's total of 16,741 teachers, 3,087 
were untrained teachers. Kentucky has a total of 6,515 rural 
teachers and out of this number only 1,239 have attended 
college or a normal school. 

That state departments of education have realized the 
inability of the teachers to do other than follow the prescribed 
course of study closely, is shown by the following quotations. 
The first was taken from the Kentucky Elementary Course of 
Study for 191 6 and refers to the teaching of history. "Of 
course, the average teacher can do little more and does little 
more, than reproduce the matter of the text in just the shape 
and order in which it is presented in the text. His training is 
not broad enough to enable him to do more than this." (p. 184) 

The other quotation is taken from the State Report of 
Florida for 1915-1916. (p. 267) "Over 47,000 or 41 per cent of 
white children in Florida are found in smaller country schools — 
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those with one or two teachers — and if we include those that 
are in attendance upon larger country schools, the per cent 
would be between 60 and S^- To this add the other fact that 
these children are being taught by teachers, 60 per cent of 
whom have had no training beyond the local or country school." 

This official testimony is quoted to show how fully it is 
recognized that courses of study determine in a very literal 
way the work of the grades. 

The fact is that the great majority of the seventh and 
eighth grades are open to the charge that they repeat in barren 
reviews, subject-matter well known to the pupils. This is an 
unjustifiable waste of time. Reviews drive students from 
school, take the edge off of their intellectual enthusiasm, or 
lead them to take toward their studies the attitude that learn- 
ring consists in a petty round of efforts to recall forgotten details. 

The time has come when the public demands progress, not 
mere marking of time. The reconstruction period is sure to 
bring a reorganization of the courses of study in the upper 
grades in which there is now so much repetition. 



